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glacier lakes less appreciated than when one is faced with the
prospect of falling into them. We each carried a sack weighing
about twenty-five pounds, containing sleeping-bags, bivouac
tent, a week's supply
of food (chiefly pera-
mican and boiled
sweets), solidified
spirit cookers and a
Primus. Everything
had been cut down
to a bare minimum.
A very pleasant
slope of grass and
grey boulders, with
scarcely any snow
on it, led us to a
ridge, clustered with
grotesque pinnacles
of red rtfck. Soon
afterwards we had
to rope for a fasci-
nating arete of grey
rock, which re-
minded us of Snow-
donia, wonderfully
firm and rough and                  CENTRAL SATOPANT'H

technically quite difficult. It made us feel almost homesick
and was altogether an exhilarating interlude in this rather grim
business of Himalayan mountaineering.

We had to traverse off finally, to avoid a wall that would
have given good sport in gym shoes, but we had no trouble
in getting back to the ridge again. We pitched Camp I at
about 17,500 feet, right on its jumbled crest. The only flat
place was a miserable patch of snow, four or five feet square;
this we had to build up with stones until it was big enough
to take our 4 foot by 6 foot tent.

As usual, it came on to snow in the afternoon and a bitter
wind harried us. I kept myself comparatively warm by build-
ing a cairn and a wall worthy of the old Romans* By the time
we went to bed there was half a gale blowing and we were
afraid that our tent might be swept off its precarioxtf platform.
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